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THE CONTROL OF EDUCATIONAL se arts. On the ot nd. t] i aed 
PROGRESS THROUGH EDUCA ich Se 


. . . . ~ ‘ iM a S 
TIONAL EXPERIMEN i : 
TATION? saneedlieadl-sai ragng 
tion hy S | lijpety \ 
By way of introduction I wish to make a opps. vin, 
s \ \ ! s i } 
few statements about the two terms ‘‘con- I 
SS i ~ } NOX r } " 
tl and ‘* progress p : 
two tT Des ) edi ! ‘ ! 
’ c , } i il \] 
I wish educational progress to refer TY : 
‘ “28 These [Wo fT ») 1 expel 
strictly to social improvements. Theoret- 
: 1) laboratory « rime! 1 W 


lly this view is readily accepted. Prae- . 4.4, es P ra 5 


: : as iti S 1 \ 
vy it is as readily disregarded. his ] ' 
a . aren, with ti l Lal 
! divergence of practise from theory f eee ; ; 
means that our public schools are not actu as ; 
. . . mentatlor lli WI I the sel S 
serving society, but are, in large meas ree 
2 con le un ! | Sas 
ire, marking time on the three R’s. This = 
aS POss1bIt cep I I mod s 
solation from real life is the criticism made ,, ag 
e elfeets of whieh are to be studied 
almost every one of the many school sur 
‘ - In il ra ry epe? ita ex 
ys of recent years. And I am compelled ,..., a , 
. | ' I i S T's Tn nst! I 
entertain the fear that this gap between — 
i pups is q re a | ‘ 
school and society is being widened by the . 
ie re : perimentation Stl tion of tl ) [ 
recent emphasis on measurements of chil ‘ é 
a a ae See ‘ prime importance and the experimenter 
dren’s abilities in school arts and the stand : ee ' ' 
: must select the data he wishes for stud) 
ardization of school work on the basis of so- , : 
Laboratory experimentation is carried on 
17 éé ~ +3 79 s . +3 . . 
ealled ‘‘minimum essentials’’ in traditional , : ' 
»' adaptat ns tr he psy 
) enhbiect The a > the 
S Ool wiyects, ¢ errecting oft the : 
logical and physical labor 


} ] 


school arts is not 


of itself evidence of edu- “ss obl ae ead : - 
cational progress. This view will affect ns gee ye ome 
very considerably our attitude toward two ., 
types of experimental education presented 
in this paper. 

[ wish the term control, as here used, to 
refer primarily to the stimulation of a ees ee a ts 
greater educational progress as defined sae os ae 
above. There is danger that we think of 


control as a cheek or limitation. Just such 


a check is probably needed to keep within 
bounds the devices invented for the pur- — 
pose of advancing the technique of school /'“" 


1 Paper presented before the National Council 


+ 


Education, February 22, at Kansas City. 
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lems for school experimentation in which 
the issues are, as | view them, much more 
fundamental and important. 

Let me say at the outset that I am in full 
sympathy with the scientific movement in 
and that I 
value in the use of statistical methods in 
I believe the statis- 


education recognize much of 
educational problems. 
tical method will play a much larger role 
in school experimentation later than at 
present. 

A few words only are needed to point out 
typical problems studied by laboratory ex- 
perimentation. Edueators and _profes- 
sionally trained teachers are quite well ac- 
quainted with these studies, though the 
publie is still quite in ignorance of them. 
These studies are largely upon the relative 
efficiencies of various methods of teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetie and other con- 
ventional school subjects, as well as various 
types of the learning process. 

Efficiency of reading may be cited as a 
type of experimental study in school sub- 
jects. This topic is usually separated into 
two parts, formulated into two problems: 
(1) what is the rate of reading; (2) to what 
extent is the reading comprehended. A 
third question naturally arises, namely, 
what is the correlation between rate of 
reading and comprehension. An experi- 
ment would consist of certain tests, fol- 
lowed by exercises in reading and reporting 
comprehension of what was read, and this 
in turn followed by further tests. 

A second illustration of laboratory ex- 
perimentation may be taken from the prob- 
lem of the learning process. <A _ specific 
problem may be to find the best method of 
memorizing sense material. Here the aim 
is to determine whether it is better to memo- 
rize by the so-called part method, or by the 
Various provisions may be 
Tests 


whole method. 
made for exercises in memorizing. 


are given to measure the efficiency of the 
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two methods in terms of the number of 
lines learned per hour. 
No further illustrations are needed. 
Such laboratory and 


allied tests doubtless lead to results of some 


experimentation 


value. For example: 


science and educational practise 


alike need more objective, more accurate and more 


Educational 


convenient measures. .. .2 
Laboratory experimentation will show 
what methods in current use are most effective 


under conventional conditions.% 

Such experimentation and accompanying 
of 
a sort—as a substitute for speculation. On 
the other hand, in view of school experi- 
mentation which I wish to strongly recom- 
mend, let me call attention, briefly, to cer- 
tain real dangers in the prevailing empha- 
sis upon this laboratory experimentation. 

The first danger is that this experimenta- 
tion be conducted for the purpose of science 
alone rather than for the social betterment 
of boys and girls. Note a few illustrations 
A well-known writer on ex- 


tests have supplied us with knowledge 





of this danger. 
perimental education has recently described 
an experiment in efficiency of reading.‘ 
Three elements in a complete determination 
of the efficiency of reading are suggested: 
(1) the rate of reading; (2) the amount 
which is retained; (3) the extent to which 
what is read suggests relative trains of 
thought. Experiment is made on the first 
two because, as the experimenter says, 
‘*these are the elements most easily meas- 
ured.’’ It is indeed easy to experiment 
with pupils upon the number of lines they 
ean memorize, or the number of words they 
ean read in a given time. Another experi- 
menter in the efficiency of reading scores 
comprehension of the material read by 

2 Thorndike, E. L., Teachers College Record, 15, 
No. 4, p. 1, 

8 Dewey, J., ‘Experiment in Edueation,’’ in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. 

4Freeman, F. N., ‘‘Experimental Education,’’ 
117 sq. 
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counting the number of written words 


which express the thought of the test pas- 


sage, on the ground that this method is 


rapid and objective.’ If our edu- 
ynal experimentation and tests be lim- 
ited to those 


measured, under all probability the purpose 


elements which are easily 
is primarily science for its own sake, rather 


than for the social improvement of chil- 
dren. 

And I am impelled to maintain further 
that in the attempt to follow laboratory 
methods in the more exact sciences eduea- 
tional experimentation fails to take into 
adequate account conditions of the pupil 
experimented upon. lor example, in ex- 
periments upon the learning process, em- 
phasis is given to regularity in the time of 
the day, but no account is taken of physical 
The 


one is easy to control, the other difficult. 


and mental conditions of the pupil. 


The one condition admits of considerable 
scientific exactness—whatever be the value 
of the conclusions reached ; the other econdi- 
tion contains so much of the personal equa- 
tion that less exactness is possible. Thus 
scientific exactness, even in comparatively 
petty problems, is chosen at the sacrifice of 
edueational products. 

The second danger is that laboratory ex- 
perimentations do not touch problems otf 
real value, from the social point of view. 
The experimenter forgets, for the time at 
Ile 


is bent on certain knowledge without refer- 


least, his theory of educational values. 
ence to social efficiency. For example, the 


perceptual process in reading is being 


studied. Selected words or sentences are 
exposed before the subject for a moment. 
The subject is directed to write down what 
he is able to recognize after each exposure, 
but not to give his reply aloud to the ex- 
The real test 


5 Stark, B., Journal of Educational 


perimenter.' in this 


case 1S, 


Psychology 


Freen an, F’. 








in large part, wr t reading 
Peopl cl dren 1? ‘ , id whet 


unable to write what \ mpr nd. We 


are not justified measuring efficien n 
reading by the subject’s written report or 
by the number of words pronounced a 
“given time. A r test of efficiency in 
reading may be m: only when 1 pupil 


is reading for a defi 
that of the test TI 


te purpose other than 


rate and comprehen 


sion might then be taken into account 
Laboratory experimentation is directed 
the mechanies of reading, under artificial 


conditions, not 
real life. 

In support of this position P1 
Dewey's own statements are 
priate. 

The comp: 
such results is often apt 


the experiments to the limitations of their educa 


tional value. ... There are certa jues s of 
underlying motivation, } irpose, spirit in educat 
which can not possibly be worked out under labora 


tory conditions, until they have first been intro 
duced under school conditions; and these problems 


are educationally the more fundamental ones. In 


short, laboratory experimentation , will show 
what methods in current use are most effective 
under conventional conditions; they will not test 
the relative worth of the conventionally current 
type of education as compared with some sugges 


tive reform type.‘ 


The effect of this emphasis upon scien 


tific method at the sacrifice of fundamental 


problems in education directed toward 


social efticiency is already seen in intensl 
fying attention upon the mechanics of 
rather than 


schoo] arts, 


of life acts. And this emphasis ntinues 


in the face of modern educational theory 
and current community demands t our 
public education be more immediately re- 
lated to social lift 
Quite in contrast with this | ratory 
experimentation with schoo practises 
Article on ‘‘Experiment in } tion,’’? M 


roe’s Cyclopedia of | lucati 
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under artificial conditions, I wish to urge 
that educational experimentation be di- 
rected to larger social problems and con- 
ducted under normal conditions. 
This form of study may be called school 
experimentation, in that the experimenta- 
tion here proposed is carried on as a part 
of the regular work of the school. 

Illustrations of this experimentation may 
be found in a large number of schools, 
public and private. Progressive superin- 
tendents and teachers are trying various 
plans of making their work more effective. 
But much of such experimentation is local, 
temporary and unscientific. Conditions 
are not carefully studied and results are 
not critically examined and publicly re- 
ported. 

But a few school experiments have at- 
tracted wide attention. The continuation 
schools of Munich, organized by Dr. Ker- 
schensteiner, sought to supplement ap- 
prenticeship work by instruction in trade 
and citizenship. Dewey’s elementary 
school in Chicago sought ‘‘to bring the 
school into closer relation with home and 
community life... to break down the 
barriers which have unfortunately come 
to separate the school life from the rest of 
the everyday life of the child.’’ Superin- 
tendent Wirt in the Gary schools is devel- 
oping a school program that would enable 
all pupils to be busy all day long at work, 
study and play under right conditions.® 
Madame Montessori opened her school in 
Rome with the problem of improving the 
physical and social conditions of children 
as they live in certain tenement houses. 
At the University Elementary School of the 
University of Missouri an attempt is being 
made to meet new demands for a more 
practical education by the selection and 


school 


organization of a curriculum strictly in 


8 Wirt, W., Introduction to R. S. Bourne’s 


‘*The Gary Schools.’’ 
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terms of the activities and environments 
of both children and adults. The central 
problem is, to help boys and girls to do 
better in all those wholesome activities in 
which they normally engage. 

In the work of these five schools, sug- 
gested here as types of efficient school ex- 
perimentation, two important principles 
are readily discerned. First: Educational 
experimentation on problems of vital social 
significance must be carried on in the midst 
of all the other activities of the school. 
These activities have much to do with the 
results of such experiments. Dewey’s ex- 
periment would not have been denied its 
great contribution to the school world had 
it been reft of its complex school condi- 
tions. The Gary system would not have 
been known had Mr. Wirt’s study-work-play 
program been tried in other than normal 
school conditions with all the complications 
involved. In other words, these problems 
cease to be educational problems when they 
are removed from the situations in which 
they normally arise. Recognition of iso- 
lated words by the brief exposure method 
is not an element in real reading. Real 
reading is the acquiring of ideas through 
letters, syllables, words and combinations 
of words guided by varying purposes ac- 
cording to varying conditions. Remove 
these purposes and complicated conditions 
and we have, not reading or even an ele- 
ment of it, but only recognition of indi- 
vidual characters: an exercise in the 
mechanics of reading. Laboratory experi- 
mentation deals with these empty exer- 
cises; school experimentation provides op- 
portunity for real reading and then exam- 
ines what takes place. 

The second principle suggested by these 
five schools is this: Pupils must be un- 
aware of the experiments in which they are 
subjects. Only in this way is their be- 
havior normal. The behavior of a fifth- 
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grade boy in the presence of formal col- 
umns of digits, a stranger as proctor, and 
a stop-watch as timekeeper, can not be 
normal, Such an exercise is not found in 
the commonplace life of a fifth-grade pupil 

seldom is it found in even the most for- 
mal of schools. The experimenter of to- 
day is taking averages and making curves 
on the ground that deviations due to arti- 
ficial conditions counterbalance in a large 
number of cases. The results would be far 
more reliable if these averages were made 
of abilities in strictly normal conditions. 
What we really want is knowledge of the 
abilities of pupils in real situations. Such 
is the demand of life outside of the school. 
It is the principle applied in school experi- 
mentation, in contrast to that used in labo- 
ratory experimentation. 

Educational experimentation of this na- 
ture may well be conducted in two classes 
of schools. At university centers such ex- 
perimental schools may be conducted in the 
And 
much fredom is necessary to prosecute ex- 
periments of a reform type. The univer- 
sity has always been recognized for exactly 
this freedom of enquiry. In the public 
schools adaptations of the university ex- 
The experiments 


atmosphere of professional freedom. 


periments may be made. 
of Dewey’s elementary school have carried 
over into many public schools. Under the 
direction of the division of education at 
Harvard University an experiment was 
undertaken in the public schools of New- 
ton, Mass. Adaptations of the work of the 
elementary school at the University of 
Missouri are being made in the schools at 
Mexico, Mo., San Cal., Ravenia, 
Ill., and other places. The most recently 
proposed experimental school under uni- 


Diego. 


versity auspices, to be directed by Teachers 
College and financed by the General Edu- 
cation Board, will ere long have its influ- 


ence in public schools. However, in case 
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publ c-school officials have a novel insight 
and a 


advancement, and 


strong inspiration for educational 


al conditions 
are tavorable for pioneer work, such experi- 


mentation may well be initiated in public 


schools. Such is the ease in the Munich 
continuation schools and in the Gary 
schools 

Two conditions are of special umpor- 
tance. First: Considerable time is needed. 
Real injustice was shown the Gary system 


when judgment was passed after a trial 
New York City. 
Experiments in the mechanics of reading, 
adequately 


of less than one year in 
writing and the like may be 
completed in a few periods of exercises. 
We must be 
that 
nature 
Edueational 
schools rather than in 


? 
‘ontent 


to wait several years 


educational experiments of a social 


may have time to reach results. 


experiments conducted in 
laboratories are so 
eomplex in nature that much longer time 
Is necessary. <A second condition follows 
The results of these experiments must be 
expressed in terms of purposes rather than 
in terms of the machinery of such purposes 
Again, it was a gross injustice to the Gary 
system to measure its value by formal 
tests in certain of the traditional school 
subjects, as conducted in the New York 
The efficiency of the Gary experi- 
must 


schools, 
ment, in New York or any other city, 
be measured in large part at least by the 
effects of its work-study-play program on 
the social life of the pupils. Here is a 
difficult problem for the ‘‘efficiency ex- 
pert,’’ but he must face it 

We must not ignore many dangers evi- 
dent in this school experimentation. For 
example, there may be a lack of precision 
due to apparent indefiniteness of data, and 
there may he loose pe rsonal speculation 
due to enthusiasm to accomplish purposes. 
But, as Professor Dewey says: These ‘‘re- 


sults are less quantitative, seemingly less 
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accurate and scientific, just because they 


are dealing with matters educationally 


much more important.’’ Here again the 
scientific edueator has his opportunity— 
indeed, his responsibility—to work out 
scientific methods of studying problems in 
complicated school conditions as well as 
in simple laboratory conditions. 

By way of conclusion, I wish to propose 
a possible program for professional service 
on the part of this National Council of 
Education. A Committee on Educational 
Experimentation should be appointed (1) 
to suggest problems for experimentation ; 
(2) to advise certain schools to undertake 
such investigations; (3) to counsel with 
these schools in their methods of work with 
special reference to securing cooperation ; 
(4) to secure the publication of reports of 
such studies, 

This National Council of Education is in 
a position to wield far-reaching influence. 
School officials 
would welcome assistance from a national 
organization of this character. The com- 
mittee should represent both the univer- 
sity schools of education and the publie 
Members of this committee should 


and sehool communities 


schools. 
be selected from places where there may 
be large opportunity for such experimenta- 
tion. The problems studied should be 
large educational issues rather than limited 
believe the cur- 
fundamental 


schoolroom methods. I 
riculum 


of present issues. 


contains the most 
The question is not one 
of how much geography or how little arith- 
metic is necessary in the schools; it is not 
a question of minimum essentials in lan- 
guage or history. The real issue is: What 
is the school occupation that will contrib- 
ute most effectively to improving the out- 


of-schoo] lives of our young people. Prob- 


lems of organization, methods, equipment 
Ex- 


tensive cooperation may be secured through 


and the like are strictly subordinate. 
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this national committee by way of coun- 
sel, reports and publications. 

This is an appropriate time for well- 
directed, concerted action. This National 
Council of Education has an opportunity 
—and therefore great responsibility—for 


executing some extensive plans of further- 


ing educational progress through school 
experimentation. 
J. L. MertamM 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A WORKINGMAN’S COLLEGE! 


We are gathered to celebrate the making 
of a great invention, for there are inven- 
tions in education as well as in machinery. 
This invention is bound to have an influ- 
ence far greater than any of us here present 
ean imagine. The folks who witness the 
beginning of an invention can never look 
along its course to see what its effects will 
be. Once ina while we are hauled up witha 
shock and forced to see what a great inven- 
tion means, as we were a few days ago when 
we faced the fact for a few moments quite 
clearly that if the submarines could do 
what their employer told them to the course 
and conduct of this whole world and of all 
its people would be different for all time. 
This invention whose making we are cele- 
brating to-night is different from that in 
that it is meant to upbuild not to destroy; 
I verily believe that it too is a major inven- 
tion so indispensable and necessary that it 
will run around the earth and change the 
lives of men in many quarters of the world. 

This is a workingman’s college, and we 
are all work 
longer hours than others. I am inclined to 
think that teachers work the longest hours 
of all. I have heard of movements for the 
eight-hour day in many departments of in- 


workingmen. Some of us 


1 An address at the banquet following the instal- 
lation of Mr. Frank P. Speare as president of 
Northeastern College, Boston, Mass., March 30. 
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‘ 
ordered world of old time work was a thing ning when we s he vy ’ vive if 
for slaves and free men tried to keep fron n. No mor aa % ng 
doing it. But when Christianity came and when we shall | ng to g ip study 
men took it seriously the monks of blessed ing. It too is a isiness f ’ 
nemory made work a sacrament of the  oeccupatior When we turn to the sel 
religious life. It was St. Benedict who ind colleges and universities and ask tl 
divided the monk’s day into three parts, to help us they n not do it. Their con 
one for prayer, one for work and one for ception of edueation is ‘ Their 


study. That was a well-nigh perfect dis- hours of instruction come at the very time 


tribution. We want to keep our work. It we are not free, their long vacations are a 
is our greatest necessity and to be without hindrance. Their course of study with its 
it is our greatest loss. Some one has said great en pl isis on formal dis pit s not 
that the saddest line of all the many sad what we want They are made and in 


1es which Shakespeare wrote 1s not the tended for the voung. We want instruction 


lament of Wolsey, nor the grief of Lear nor for adults Acain our children must go 


the heart crushing despair of Hamlet, the work early and can not spare the long year 
saddest and most tragic line of all of them from productive labor that are required for 


is the anguish of the Moor when he looks _ the college course. Yet these same children 
ut upon his fallen fortunes and epitomizes are the most capable and serious-! ) 


VU i} 


his woes in the fact they brought home to the voung people in our land We want 


him. ‘“Othello’s ocecupation’s gone. , opportunity for edu tion for then 2 
When work is gone, all is gone. We hold as for ourselv: 
fast to our work; we do not want to lose it; It was considerations like thes hicl 


we want more occupation, and we want an pron pted men who were genuinely in 
opportunity to learn to perform the one we — ested in bringing opportunities t wart 
have better and better. We do not want ers to open mechar s’ ins ites 

other men to form our opinions forus. We land and Amer in the early ae les 
want to form them ourselves. In this free the nineteenth century. For the mos 
a 


A 


emoecracy we do not want to be intellectual they failed because their course w ton 
slaves to any man. We do not want to be narrow. In 1854, a ban 1 of great spirits 
deluded by superstitions and perverse mis- opened The Workingmen’s College in Great 
conceptions which force us to put up with Ormond Street, London. Frederick Den- 
errors and mistakes and bad conditions that nison Maurice was its presid ind sue] 
we ought to fight against and put down. mighty men as John Ruskin, Charles Kings 
We want to go on with our work, but we also ley, Ford Maddox Brown and Ton Hughes 
want to study so that we may increase our were teachers in it—of Tom Hughes it 1s 
skill. enlarge our insight, and live in the _ said that whether he was speaking on Li 
world of understanding and aspiration tation or sparring or singing Nils favorite 
which philosophers, scientists and literary song ‘‘Little Billie’’ his work there n 


men have given us as our inheritance if we tinued 


t } lif 11))¢ The ¢ | 


will only enter upon and possess it. his life u 


We want two parts in our daily program, “Wha ) ke workingmen 
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feel,’’ said Mauriee, ‘‘is that 


ordinary business of life is compatible with 


the daily 


nay is in strictest harmony with—the 
best and highest knowledge.’’ But as soon 
as the great group that initiated it disap- 
I am not sure 
that it has ceased to exist. I think it has 
not, but it has not produced a new educa- 
tion as its founders hoped that it would. 
The London Polytechnics form an interest- 
ing link in the history of this effort, but of 
them I shall not speak. 

In 1898 Thomas Davidson gave some lee- 
tures at the Educational Alliance on the 
East Side of New York on the general sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Problems which the Nineteenth 
Century Hands over for Solution to the 
Twentieth.’’ He spoke as I been 
speaking of the inaccessibility of the higher 
He said: 


It is to these that the problem of the higher edu- 


peared this school fell away. 


have 
education to those who work. 
cation chiefly relates. The educational question of 
the day is: how shall boys and girls who are both 
capable and desirous of receiving a higher educa- 
tion, but who are now compelled by poverty to go 
to work at the age of thirteen or fourteen, be en- 
abled to obtain that education. I shall not under- 
take to answer this difficult question. It must be 
handed over to the twentieth century. 

After the lecture was over, in reply to 
the question of a number from his audi- 
ence—IIow shall we do this thing? How 
shall we get this education ?—Mr. Davidson 
said to them that if they would form a 
club he would devote one evening a week 
to it. That was the beginning of the Bread- 
winners’ College. These two institutions 
were the creation of the best and most de- 
voted men that England and America have 
produced. They were started in the con- 
viction that the state can not flourish and 
democracy can not exist until the higher 
education is made accessible to those who 
work for a living, but hunger and thirst 
for educational opportunities. But when 
the founders died the great work which 
they had started lapsed and faded away. 
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Just the same thing happened to them that 
happened to the splendid educational work 
that King Alfred set on foot. When he 
died it perished with him because there 
Was no organization to take it up and earry 
it forward. The people of his kingdom 
had suffered so long from the inroads of 
invaders and were so used to warring that 
the monasteries which had been broken up 
and destroyed could not be restored and as 
all education in that day depended upon 
the for its continuance and 
permanent furthering, a saint had to arise 
and call the 
monastie life before schools and edueation 
That saint 


monasteries 
the people back again to 


could be restored to England. 
was Dunstan. 

We have here in our own day a parallel 
ease. A great new idea of untold value has 
waited for an organization to take it up 
and give it the permanence and the exten- 
sion of its own being. I think you will 
agree with me that in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association it has found the or- 
ganization which it needed to uphold it and 
supply the driving force which it required. 
We are to-night celebrating the assumption 
of that responsibility by this member of 
that great organization. Others will fol- 
low its lead and example in rapid succes- 
sion. No man can begin to estimate the 
good they will do. We are to-night wit- 
nessing the beginning of a new type of 
educational institution of priceless value, 
for it will give the education for adults 
which is demanded, the education united 
with work which in time will spread 
throughout the world. 

Ernest C, Moore 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE CLASSICIST OR THE UTILITA- 
RIAN? 

EpvucaTIon in a democracy, if it is to be 

effective, must meet the demands and needs 

of the public, as well as maintain some 


es aE 
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tion there had developed an inflexible sys- 
tem which did not meet the needs of the 
majority of the people and was interpreted 
‘‘in terms of language and literature in- 
stead of life.’’ A hard, laborious, linguistic 
study of the classics was held to be excel- 
lent formal discipline; moreover it became 
the end of education and not the means. 
About the only people who seem to have 
profited from this were the scholars and 
the clergy. 

Then Martin Luther appeared with new 


vision of edueational ideals. He said: 


Were there neither soul, heaven, nor hell, it would 
still be necessary to have schools for the sake of 
affairs here below. The world has need of 
educated men and women, to the end that the men 
may govern the country properly, and the women 
may properly bring up their children, care for 


their domestics and direct the affairs of their 
households. . . . I by no means approve of those 
schools where a child was accustomed to pass 


twenty or thirty years of his life in studying 


Donatus or Alexander, without learning anything. 
Another world has dawned in which things go dif- 
ferently. My opinion is that we must send the 
boys to school one or two hours a day and have 
them learn a trade at home for the rest of the 


time. It is desirable that these two occupations 


march side by side. 

One is somewhat surprised at the tone of 
these statements which is quite in accord 
with some modern attempts at reorganiza- 
tion of the school system. 

It was, nevertheless, a long time before 
these ideals were to be realized even par- 
tially. Meanwhile the Latin grammar 
school, with a narrow classical curriculum, 
had found a firm foothold in England, and 
it was from this model that the first school 
in America, established in Boston in 1635, 
drew its inspiration. 

During the colonial period, the classical 
studies, as presented in the Latin grammar 
school, admirably served their purpose, 
which was the business of educating the few 
who intended to enter the university. 
However, after the Revolution and the re- 
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sultant change in social conditions from 
provinces dependent on the crown of Eng- 
land to a youthful, progressive republic, 
the demand became insistent for an educa- 
tion, the scope of which would give an op- 
portunity to the many who did not want 
the training necessary for matriculation in 
the university. This led to the rise of the 
academy movement. These academies 
were, for the most part, private, endowed 
schools usually under the domination of 
some religious sect. A great number of 
subjects were taught and it is evident that 
the aim was to provide vocational training 
for their pupils. Several important ad- 
vantages attended the introduction of these 
schools into the United States: the first op- 
portunity for girls to obtain a secondary 
education, the introduction of science not 
only into the academy but also into the col- 
lege, encouragement for state support of 
secondary education, and breaking the way 
for vocational guidance and education. 

With the growing success of these acad- 
emies, the Latin grammar schools began to 
disappear. In the meantime, during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the 
state had established a few publie high 
schools which offered courses similar to 
those of the academy. For some time, 
though, they were not able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the academies. Then came 
the great reconstruction period after the 
Civil War, with the consequent modifica- 
tion of industrial conditions. Whereas the 
local, home product system with its ap- 
prentices had been the rule, now the manu- 
facturing was carried on in large factories. 
As a result, home life was changed and 
community conditions became urban in- 
stead of rural. All this naturally made 
considerable difference in the informal 
training received outside of school. Prob- 
lems that had previously found their solu- 
tion in the home must now be handled by 
the school. 
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how to apply what they learn, by no means 
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indeed, than a large amount of the publiea- 
tions to-day. If only the classicist would 
abandon his note of bitterness and the utili- 
tarian realize his ignorance of values in the 
ancient tradition, fusion, at least to some 
extent, might take place. Then educational 
work could proceed with a more or less 
unified aim. 

There is a great need for both factions 
and, eertainly, they should be drawn to- 
gether, if by no other cause than loyalty to 
the state and the individual. 


Wa ter H. Sripie 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TESTING OF MUSICAL ABILITY IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


SeveNTY children of Sioux City will be espe- 
cially encouraged to study musie as a result 
of the survey of musical talent recently made 
there by Dean C. E. Seashore, head of the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Towa. 

In this number are twenty-four who have 
never had any training in music. The tests 
disclosed that they have marked natural abil- 
ity. Others of the seventy have had some 
training. 

Dr. Seashore and his assistants made the 
survey without knowing anything about how 
the ability of the children was regarded by 
others. It was significant, therefore, at the 
finish that the two children whom Dr. Sea- 
shore designated as having by the tests shown 
more evidence of talent proved to be two 
children who are recognized in Sioux City as 
outstanding in their ability. One, a girl of 12 
years old, is a concert pianist. 

The survey at Sioux City and a similar sur- 
vey at Charles City are the first of the kind 
ever made. They represent the beginning of 
what psychologists believe will be a very im- 
portant movement in vocational and avoca- 
tional guidance. 

Tests were made of the talent of every child 
in the seventh and eighth grades. From the 
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facts gathered the determined what 
degree of musical talent and what peculiar 
characteristics in talent each pupil had. 
Some of the questions considered by the 
psychologists were these: To what extent are 
children who have the best natural talent the 


experts 


ones who receive the best musical instruction ? 
How many of the exceptionally good that have 
had no musical education are aware of their 
What duty comes to the 
parents who get concrete, scientific informa- 


natural ability? 


tion about the presence of unusual musical 
talent in their child? What duty comes to 
the community toward the exceptionally tal- 
ented child who can not afford a musical edu- 
Why is it that some of those who 
have had the most training do not rank high 
in musical talent? For what type of instru- 
ment is each talented person best qualified? 
What type of music is each one best fitted for? 
What is the relation between general bright- 
ness and musical talent? What is the rela- 
tion between the recognized ability to sing and 
the measurements of musical talent? 

All these questions were answered by the 
report on the survey. Children were 
found to have especially good talent will re- 
ceive their records and will be encouraged 
through follow-up work to make the best of 
their talent for themselves and for their com- 
munity, as development of their talent would 
offer a most promising investment. 

Professor Seashore and his coworkers be- 
lieve that a survey of musical talent should be 
a regular part of the musical instruction in 
the fifth grade. Children at that grade are 
mature enough to begin musical instruction 
of a serious nature if it should be recom- 


mended. 


CHILD MORTALITY IN GREAT BRITAIN 

A report on child mortality by Sir A. News- 
holme, medical officer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has just been published and is 
summarized by the London correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. It deals with the years 1911-14, and 
therefore may be regarded as uninfluenced by 
war conditions. During these four years, 
575,078 deaths occurred in England and Wales 


cation ? 


who 
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Shoreditch had 341 and Finsbury 216 


l 
deaths per thousand births against 112 


t 96 in Ilford and 12 1 Swind | 
ty, Sir A. Newsholme dismisses the f 
1 t I hat it s du t g T ¢ } , 
thers of the working class. He does not 
sider t this exists among them to 
greater extent t} ther ‘ age 


ety. Moreover, breast feed ng is ¢om 


moner among them. He attributes the differ 
nce in mortality between the two classes tft 
the fi i] wing causes: 

) 17 


1. The well-to-do mother is ecommonls 
to devote herself to her infant and have 
assistance in this duty; the working-class 
I other is single-handed, and has also to per- 
form, unaided, all the duties of her household, 
including the washing and cooking for her 
husband and herself and possibly for several 
children. 

2. The well-to-do mother is commonly able 
to make sure that the milk for her infant is 
purchased under the best circumstances, is 
stored in a satisfactory pantry, and is prepared 
under cleanly conditions. The working-class 
mother often is supplied with stale, impover- 
ished milk, may have no pantry, and, except 
when suckling her infant, is handicapped at 
every stage in the cleanly preparation of her 
infant’s food. 

3. If the well-to-do mother is ill, adequate 
medical and nursing assistance is at once 
ivailable, and the child’s welfare can be safe- 
guarded: if the working-class mother is ill, the 
child usually must suffer with its mother. 

4. If the child of the well-to-do mother falls 
ill, everything that good nursing and medical 
attendance can furnish is commonly at once 
available: for the child of the working-class 
mother the state of matters is remote from 
this ideal. Facilities for medical attendance 


and nursing varv greatly in different districts. 
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assigned to assist in certain work of or- 
ganization, and District Superintendent Lyon 
has been continued in the assignment to the 
the establishing 


camps for high-school boys. 


committee for purpose of 
A subcommittee 
consisting of George k. Hewitt, of the Evander 
Childs High School, John D. MeCarthy, of the 
Morris High, and Frank A. Rexford, of Eras- 
mus, were appointed to work under Associate 
Superintendent Tildsley in making a survey of 
the boys in the high schools available for farm 
service, of the teachers competent and willing 
to serve as supervisors of the boys in farm 
service and to perfect a plan of procedure 
whereby the high schools would be ready to 
meet the demand for farm service on the part 
of the pupil. 

In the organization of the farm gardens for 
the elementary schools, District Superintend- 
ent Reynolds was assigned to the supervision 
of this work for Manhattan and Richmond, 
District Veit for Brooklyn, 
and principal Angelo Patri for the 
and District Dwyer for 
Queens. Seven thousand circulars have been 
distributed through New York 
parts of New Jersey, Connecticut and Penn- 


Superintendent 
Sronx, 
Superintendent 
and certain 
sylvania for the purpose of acquainting farm- 
ers with the supply of labor available among 
the boys in the high schools of this city. 
Agricultural organizations, express companies, 
milk companies, and railroads 
have assisted in this distribution and already 


newspapers 


applications have been received from boys. 
There are now 250 boys out doing farm work 
and eight definite groups of boys have been 
established at a camp at Newburgh; Earlville 
for Erasmus boys under Mr. Rexford; in 
Essex County under Channing W. Gilson of 
Manual; at Plattsburgh under Walter M. 
Wood, of Stuyvesant; at Sayville, L. I., under 
Arthur A. Bryant, of Clinton (to begin May 
20): at MeClean, Cortland County, under 
F. G. Trapp, of Morris; in Westchester, under 
and at 
a camp 


the Commission of General Safety, 
Staten Island where boys will be in 
to be maintained by a committee of Staten 
Island citizens insuring financial responsi- 
bility, under William A. Hopkins, of Stuy- 
vesant, with another teacher. 
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The report included a resolution excusing 
the absence of all officers and employees of the 
school when such absence was occa- 
sioned by military or naval service required 
by the United States Government; and author- 


izing the city superintendent to permit schools 


system 


of 16 or over to perform, with the consent of 
their parents, labor on farms and gardens, 
and to assign teachers to supervise them. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND THE WAR 
Tue faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have passed the following reso- 
lutions: 


WHEREAS, the nation is now at war and must 
therefore receive the aid and the cooperation of its 
and their organizations, Be it re- 
solved: that the faculty of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology hereby records its desire to 


states many 


assist and cooperate with the President and the 
Congress of the United States by affording every 
opportunity for students to enter for sufficient rea- 
sons the service of the United States before the 
end of the term. 

In order that its seniors may be available for 
military and civil service, it is voted that the candi- 
dates for graduation who were clear at the time of 
the declaration of war, upon entering the service 
of the country, be excused from further exercises 
of the term, and be at once recommended for their 
It is further voted that the cases of other 
seniors be referred to the committee on faculty 


degree. 


business with power to act. 

It is further voted that students of all classes 
who, at the time of the declaration of war were 
members of the National Guard, Naval Militia or 
similar organizations, will be granted leave of ab- 
sence upon being ordered into active service. If 
they return to the institute at the beginning of a 
school year, they will be admitted provisionally to 
the work of their next year. Upon showing their 
ability to carry on advanced work they will be ex- 
cused from the remaining work of the current 
term. 

With reference to students below the fourth- 
year class the faculty strongly urges that they re- 
main at the institute and complete their technical 
training. It believes that, for them, this is the 
most effective kind of national service that they 
ean perform. Those who desire to do so will prob- 
ably have the opportunity to enroll next fall in the 
four-year military course, which it is expected the 
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Dean 
Ek. H. Griffin two years ago, has been made 
189Y as 


college faculty since the retirement of 


dean. Beginning in instructor in 
French, Dr. Brush has served in the capacity 
of associate, associate professor and finally col- 
legiate professor. 


Tue Howard Taylor Ricketts prize for re- 
the 
pathology and of hygiene and bacteriology at 


search by students in departments of 
the University of Chicago has been awarded 
this year to Mr. Enrique E. Ecker, for his work 
entitled, “ The pathogenic effect and nature of 
a toxin produced by bacillus Paratyphosus B.” 
The prize was awarded on May 3, the anniver- 
sary of the death of Dr. Howard Taylor Rick- 
etts, who died in Mexico from typhus fever 
while investigating the nature of that disease. 

THroucH the generosity of a Minneapolis 
business man who does not want his name 
known, five one hundred dollar scholarships 
have been contributed to be awarded to women 
of the University of Minnesota. This makes 
a total of nine such scholarships available for 
the coming year. 

To accommodate students engaged in farm 
work, Tufts College will delay its opening next 
fall until October 4. The scheduled date had 
been September 20. Students who spend sev- 
enty-five full days on farms will receive aca- 
demic credit. 

THe 


drawn from Oberlin College to enter various 


number of students who have with- 


service in connection 
Of those who 


forms of government 
with the war situation is 179. 
have left 15 are women. 

At the University of Chicago a fund has 
been provided by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Rosen- 
berger, “to found an endowment in perpetuity 
to provide, from time to time, from the income 
or portions of the income of such endowment, 
an honor medal to be known as ‘ The Rosen- 
berger Medal.’” Such medal is to be awarded 
by the University of Chicago in recognition of 
achievement through research, in authorship, 
in invention, for discovery, for unusual public 
service, or for anything deemed of great bene- 
If at any time it is thought 


fit to humanity. 
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best, the awards may be restricted to persons 
connected with the University of Chicago and 
its various departments, including its faculties, 
students (graduate and undergraduate), and 
the alumni. The medal may be of such ma- 
terial and design and contain such special in- 
scriptions as may be deemed best, and in sue 
respects may be changed from time to time. 


University of Pennsylvania summer 
will not be 
will be held for the usual term 


The regular ses- 


THE 
school suspended on account of 
the war but 
during the coming summer. 
sions will begin on Monday, July 9, and end 
on Saturday, August 18. Registration for the 


summer school will begin on July 5, 6 and 7. 


Since the university summer school draws 
students from every state in the union the 
university authorities hope this information 


will be spread as widely as possible. It is as- 
sumed that, even in a state of war, it will be 
necessary for the schools to be continued, and 
that the teachers be prepared for special and 
more efficient work. With that end in view 
the courses at the University of Pennsylvania 
are mapped out with special emphasis laid on 
Most 
of the courses will be given by members of the 
Professor Frederick L. Paxson, 
will 


George M. 


all courses pertaining to school work. 


regular staff. 
of the University of 
courses in history; 

Dutcher, of Wesleyan 
courses in English; Mr. Arthur C. Monaghan, 
of the United States Bureau of Education, 
will give courses in education, and Professor 
Wm. H. Gregory, of the Cleveland Normal 
Training School, will give courses in geog- 
raphy. An elaborate program for the social 
entertainment of the summer-school students 


Wisconsin, give 
Pr »fessi D a 


University, will give 


has been prepared. 


AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND has forwarded to the 
French and Belgian governments an offer on 
the part of American students to aid in re- 
building the devastated regions of those coun- 
tries as rapidly as the Germans are driven 
back. The plan is to send city-beautiful units 
of architects and engineers to Europe to re- 
the ruined municipalities along 
in order that the war zone in 


construct 
model lines 
France and Belgium may emerge as one of the 
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( hild Study Society, London, on the 


A MEMORANDUM has been 
tional principles upon which all future school 
reform should be based. In his introduction 
John 
argues that the present time is excep- 
of educational 


Professor Adams, vice-president of th 
S elety. 
tionally favorable to the course 


reform, owing to the awakening of general 
interest in education in spite of the war. In 
various com- 
mittees the Child 
Study Society has limited itself largely to the 
The 
the 


Ww ith the council 


the division of labor between the 


investigating the subject, 


more scientifie and psychological aspects. 
five 


memorandum consists of sections, 
contributors to which agree 
that it would be best 


deliberation to be 


for the results of joint 
published 
The pamphlet concludes with a series of prac 
tical 
memorandum. 

Mr. British Board 
of Education, in a Parlia 


mentary question by Sir F. Blake as to the em 


impersonally. 
recommendations arising out of the 


FISHER, preside nt of the 


written reply to a 


7 


ployment of school children in agriculture, 


said that. although he holds a strong view 


such employment in general, he has 


that in view of the 


preset nt 


convinced 
emergency he ought 


| holidays for schools or 


arrangements for sch: 


to facilitate very elastic 
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institutions 
As an 


he most effective of these 
throughout the duration of the war.” 
emergency measure it was suggested that col- 
leges consider dividing the college year into 
four quarters of approximately twelve weeks 
each and that where necessary courses be re- 
Secretary 


use 


peated at least twice each year. 
Baker told the conference that while the coun- 
try is prepared to make every necessary sacri- 
tice “it must be saved from undergoing any 
unnecessary dislocation of the processes of its 
common life.” 

Tue New York Military Training Commis- 
sion and the agricultural commissioner are 
working on a plan now under which students 
will be released from school, at once if neces- 
sary, to work on farms or to join the army or 
navy. The senate on May 2 passed the Brown 
bill, providing that for the period of the war 
the compulsory education law of the state shall 
be suspended. A clause in the measure allows 
pupils to be released from school from April 1 
to November each year while the war lasts to 
work on the farms of the state. 

THE entire senior class of the College of the 
City of New York, about 200 students, will be 
transferred from regular college work to spe- 
cial service as military census enumerators be- 
ginning May 15. This transfer will last until 
May 30. The students are to return for the ex- 
aminations. 
of the headmasters of 
twenty-one New England boarding schools 
held at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
a telegram sent to Secretary of War 
Baker urging him to reconsider his decision 
not to establish military training camps for 
boys between the ages of 17 years and 20 years 
and 9 months. The message pointed out that 
many boys of these ages could not be restrained 
from enlisting in the line if not permitted to 
attend the training camps and thus much val- 
uable material for the training of officers would 
be lost. The schools represented were Andover, 
Exeter, Hotchkiss, Taft, St. Mark’s, Groton, 
Pomfret, St. Paul’s, Milton, St. George’s, 
Choate, Ridgefield, Loomis, Middlesex, Berk- 
shire, Westminster, Salisbury, Cloyne House, 
Sanford, Dolderness and Gunnery. The con- 


At a conference 


was 
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ference decided to organize for the period of 
the war and elected R. Bayard Cutting, 32 
Nassau Street, New York, as executive secre- 
tary. 


Tue Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion is prepared to cooperate with the State 
Public Safety Committee and local commit- 
tees in facilitating the cooperation of certain 
of the schools in production and conservation 
of food. It has placed at the disposal of the 
state committee one of its agents, who will as- 
sist in the placement of high-school boys in 
Through Robert O. 


Small, deputy commissioner in charge of vo- 


agricultural pursuits. 


cational work, arrangements will be made to 
bring the several state-aided vocational schools 
into close cooperation with the several com- 
mittees. Approval is given to the releasing of 
both students and instructors in the agricul- 
tural high schools either for work on farms or 
for supervision of home gardens as may be 
deemed desirable. At the Framingham Nor- 
mal School, immediately at the close of the 
school year, there will be started a class in 
The students taking 
this course will be available for the service of 
the local committees at the opening of the 
season for food preserving. Both the state and 
local school authorities of Massachusetts are 


canning and preserving. 


cooperating in placing students individually, 
and with adequate supervision. They are not 
indorsing, anywhere, the procedure of closing 


the schools or shortening the terms. 

One hundred and forty “strikers” are said 
to have left the Colorado School of Mines as 
a result of the faculty’s refusal to reconsider 
the suspension of several students for hazing a 
professor. The “strikers” include all the 
students except 30 seniors. President Parlee 
has issued a statement saying the faculty could 
not reconsider the suspensions without un- 
dermining discipline. He added that classes 
would continue to be held even though no stu- 
dents attend. 

THE act providing for state-wide supervision 
of schools has been passed by the Maine legis- 
lature and signed by Governor Milliken. 
Under these provisions, according to the Jour- 
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In the senior colleges there are 482 men and 
395 women, a total of S77; and in the junior 
colleges 624 men and 440 women, a total of 
1,064. The total for the colleges, including the 
unclassified students, is 2,038. In the profes- 
sional schools there are 187 divinity students, 
202 medical students, 241 law students and 353 
students of education, a total of 983. Exclu- 
sive of duplications, the total number of men 
in the university for the spring quarter is 
1,928 and of women 1,476, making a total of 
3,404, an increase of 328 over the quarter a 
year In University College downtown 
the total enrolment for this quarter is 791, an 
The grand total for the uni- 
versity is therefore 4,195, and the total increase 


ago. 
increase of 140. 


over the attendance a year ago is 468, 


At the coming summer session of the Uni- 
versity of California there will be given a 
course in “ Theory and Practise of Instruction 
This 
course will be under the direction of the school 
of education, credit in advanced pedagogy 
being given for the satisfactory completion of 
the work. The work will consist of the history 
of the development which produced this new 
combination; its aims and purposes. Methods 
of the laboratory, the recitation and the lecture 
Its value as educational 
means will be discussed, as well as its place in 
the curriculum. One of the chief features of 
the course will be instruction in the making 
of simple apparatus from ordinary articles. 
The educational value of the commonplace 
will be emphasized. The course will be under 
the charge of Mr. Perey E. Rowell, director of 
science of the A-to-Zed School, Berkeley, and 
author of “ Introduction to General Science ” 
and “ Elementary General Science.” As the 
California State Board of Education has de- 
cided that all students must 
offer general science for admission after Au- 
gust, 1917, it is expected that this course will 
be given in most of the high schools of the 
state. Under these conditions there will doubt- 
less be many teachers who will prepare them- 
selves to take charge of these courses. 


in Introductory or General Science.” 


will be suggested. 


normal-school 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INCREASING COST OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENT: ITS EFFECT ON PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION AND A SUGGESTED MEANS 
OF CONTROL 


THE term “state government ” is here used 
to include not only the executive and judicial 
departments of the government, but the educa- 
tional and eleemosynary institutions and all 
other enterprises in which the state engages. 
The rapidly increasing cost of government has 
for many attracted the attention of 
thinking men. So long as there was plenty of 
money, however, the question failed to arouse 
to action governors, members of legislatures 
and others directly charged with the operation 
of the government. 

In more recent years, the cost of government 
has increased to such an extent that a large 
number of the states of the Union have found 
themselves bankrupt, with the gap between in- 


years 


come and outgo continually becoming larger, 
and the problem is at last forcing itself upon 
the attention of all the people of any state in 
which such a condition exists. Educational in- 
stitutions and persons engaged in educational 
work are particularly interested, for the prin- 
ciple of state aid to education is now recognized 
in all the states. The majority of the states 
give aid not only to higher education, but also 
to high schools and to schools of a lower grade. 

It has been the almost universal experience 
that in any state where the sum of appropria- 
tions asked of the legislature greatly exceeds 
the estimated revenues of the state, the schools 
are the institutions that suffer most. Many 
members of legislatures who proclaim them- 
selves to be champions of education place the 
support of the schools in a secondary position. 
A few months ago, a member of a committee 
appointed by a legislature to visit the state 
university of his state told in a public speech 
how strong a supporter of public education he 
was and stated that he favored appropriating 
to the state charitable institutions and to the 
executive and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment the money that they needed and then to 
divide what was left among the educational in- 


stitutions. This argument pursued to its log- 
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rooms of all of the buildings of a school should 
be in use practically all the time. Such a prac- 
tise would be going just as much too far in the 
opposite direction. It is no more desirable that 
all the rooms in all the buildings of an educa- 
tional institution should be in actual use all 
the time than that all the rooms in a dwelling 
house of a private family should be in constant 
use. 

After institutions and departments of gov- 
ernment are once established, each comes to the 
legislature with its request for appropriations, 
and the one that has the most political influ- 
ence back of it and can present its case most 
effectively is the one that gets the largest ap- 
propriations. It is absolutely impossible for 
the legislature to discriminate between one in- 
stitution and another and to discover the rela- 
tive needs of one institution or department of 
government as compared with another. 

In different states, various remedies have 
been tried in an effort to control governmental 
expenditures. In some states, the governor is 
charged with making up the budget; in other 
states, it is the joint budget committee of the 
state legislature. Some states have appointed 
commissions on economy and efficiency to make 
a thorough study and to report to a succeeding 
legislature. None of these plans has proved 
successful. Governors change very rapidly, 
and the governor is almost always susceptible 
to political influence. A joint budget com- 
mittee of the legislature is composed largely 
of men who are new to legislation and unac- 
quainted with the affairs of government. A 
committee on efficiency and economy may make 
a thorough study and an excellent report, but 
by the time the next legislature meets, the re- 
port is probably forgotten. A better plan is 
the appointment of a continuing committee or 
commission to effect economy and efficiency 
in government. In order to give permanency, 
the members of this commission should be ap- 
pointed for a long period of years and should 
be made ineligible for reappointment, or they 
should be placed under the civil service. 
Either method would, in very large degree, re- 
move them from the influence of political con- 


trol. 
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The duties of this commission would be 
threefold: first, to make a careful and search- 
ing examination into all existing institutions 
and departments of government and to make 
recommendations to the governor and to the 
legislature for the purpose of eliminating 
duplication and doing away with useless ex- 
penditures; second, to scrutinize carefully 
every new enterprise of every kind which the 
state is asked to go into and to determine 
whether it is wise and necessary that the state 
should embark upon that enterprise; third, to 
xxamine into all requests for appropriations, 
to recommend only such appropriations as are 
needed, and to see that the sum total of their 
recommendations does not exceed the estimated 
revenues. 

There would hardly be need of a law that the 
legislature should make no appropriation that 
was not recommended by the commission on 
In the first place, un- 
less such a law were incorporated into the con- 


efficiency and economy. 


stitution, any legislature could repeal it; and 
in the second place, there is plenty of evidence 
to show that legislatures are opposed to ma- 
king appropriations in excess of the revenues 
and that they do make such appropriations 
only by reason of the great pressure that is 
brought upon them, and by reason of the fact 
that there is no effective method of control. 

In passing it might be said that when we are 
attempting to retrench on public expenditures 
and to practise economy, we ought to begin at 
the top where the greatest waste occurs, 
namely, in the expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment. A few years ago, a man who had 
for many years been a leader in the United 
States Senate made the statement that by the 
application of proper business methods the 
cost of conducting the United States govern- 
ment could be reduced $300,000,000 a year. He 
was probably right. The states have no such 
incentive to extravagance as has the national 
government. The state must get the bulk of 
its revenue by direct taxation, for the federal 
government has already appropriated to itself 
almost all the means of raising revenue by in- 
direct taxation. The theory on which our na- 
tional government works seems to be that if a 
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country is concerned, we are more certain as 
to the condition of affairs this summer than 
we are as to the condition in which we shall 
find ourselves next summer. To postpone the 
meeting for one year would be taking a leap in 
the dark. It is true that there is a feeling of 
uncertainty in the minds of Americans and a 
number of conventions have been abandoned. 
The schools, however, must be continued and 
the present unusual situation makes it all the 
more ‘necessary that schoolmen should meet 
these conditions squarely and, as the result of 
investigation and conference, determine the 
ways in which the system can be made to add 
to the increased efficiency which is desired in 
this country. Patriotic motives alone should 
make the Portland meeting the most influential 
in the history of the association. The program 
is to be built around the subjects of prepared- 
ness, nationalism and patriotism and the 
schoolmen are able to discuss these questions 
from an absolutely unbiased standpoint as 
commercialism does not enter into their work. 
The attempt to let down the bars so far as 
child labor is concerned on the plea of patriot- 
ism-is an attempt in some quarters to again 
commercialize the productivity of the child. 
As schoolmen we should meet every certainly 
determined necessity but, on the other hand, 
we should stand for the protection of the school 
children. The necessity for preserving normal 
conditions as nearly as possible is recognized 
by those who have made an extended study of 
the country’s needs. Let the schoolmen do 
their part! 

In addition to the regular meetings of the 
association and its departments, the League of 
Teachers’ Associations, the Council of Pri- 
mary Education, the Classical Association, the 
Modern Language Association, the Federation 
of College Women, the Deans of Women, the 
American Home Economies Association, the 
Conference of Education Extension, the School 
Garden Association and the Council of Teach- 
ers of English will all hold meetings at Port- 
land in connection with ours and the United 
States Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization 
has called a citizenship convention for the 


same time. A railroad rate has been granted 
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which is lower than the regular summer tour- 
ists rate and while the roads east of Buffalo 
have not officially taken action in the matter, 
it is expected that they will meet the rate 
which has been granted by the western roads. 
In addition to the serious business of the meet- 
ing, an opportunity will present itself for per- 
sons to see the most wonderful natural scenery 
in this country and enjoy an unexcelled cli- 
mate. For those who wish to add summer 
school privileges to the regular trip, the sum- 
mer schools in the northwest afford special 
advantages this year. 

We should be glad to send copies of the Na- 
tional Education Association Bulletin to any 
who may ask for the same. 


D. W. Sprincer, 
Secretary 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SMALL BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 


GoveERNOR WHITMAN is believed to be strongly 
in favor of the state educational bill which 
purposes to set up a board of education of seven 
members in New York City, and for this rea- 
son it will probably be futile to oppose the 
signing of the measure. In all probability it 
will become the law on January 1, 1918. This 
will give the present board seven months to 
clear up its dockets and retire as gracefully as 
it can. Many people will regret to see the 
large board of education disappear because it 
embodies in a much larger degree than a small 
board can the fine principles of voluntary 
school and municipal service. There is a com- 
pensating reflection and that is if seven com- 
missions be found to be too few, it will be 
easily possible to increase their numbers by 
legislation. The present board has accom- 
plished much valuable work and it would be 
ungracious to dismiss it without fair acknowl- 
edgment. 

The most important change which the inno- 
vation will work will be in the administration 
of the department of education, not in the size 
of the board itself. The new plan follows the 
Cleveland system which makes the city super- 
intendent the manager of the system and leaves 
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to carry out instructions. This is the 
essential recommendation of the plan presented 
itv authorities by the commission on 

juiry, conducted by Professor Paul 
H iry ird, l 

Mr. Mitchel when he was president 
board of aldermen and commended by 
Controller Prendergast and other mem- 
of the city administration The distine- 
ween the Cleveland and New 
latter the board 

superintendents is retained, although the 
Hanus Commission recommended that it be 


wers preserved in 


ation does, which has fifteen committees, 
d. therefore, it will be necessary to transier 
great many details to the professional super- 


sing authorities. The abandonment of th 


ee system should give the board a 


rger scope OT Vision a! d action, which should 





enable it to transact business on the spot and 

minute. More assistants for the profes 
sional authorities will have to be appointed in 
order to permit the board of education to send 
them into the schools to institute and super 
vise new methods of school work. The loose 
ends must be gathered up. Junior associate 
superintendents and examiners will be needed. 
There will also probably be a reorganization of 
the other departments in the Hall of Educa- 
tion, including the department of supplies, the 
bureau of buildings, the seeretary’s office and 
other divisions in order to obtain unity of pur- 
pose and action in the management and devel- 


7 


opment of the school system.—School 


Tue passage of the Lockwood Education bill 
will be hailed up-state with approval almost 
unmixed, and in this city with more favor than 
disfavor. It organizes for the state a mass of 


1 
legislation which would fill a tangled volume, 
: and 


it gives 


reducing it to order and system 
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The time has come when official recognition must 
be taken of the deplorable conditions existing in 
the department of education. During the past 
three years, the personal antipathy, animosity and 
distrust existing among and between you have in- 
creased steadily in intensity until now a state of 
bitterness exists which has destroyed the coopera- 
tion and coordination absolutely necessary for the 
successful administration of any department... . 
This condition of affairs has brought reproach to 
the institution and can be tolerated no longer. . . . 

I am now thoroughly convinced that the general 
welfare of the university demands that a radical 
change take place in the personnel of the depart- 
ment of education. It is my plan, at the forth- 
coming annual meeting of the board of regents, to 
recommend that you three gentlemen be elected for 
one year ouly, with the understanding that you 
will hand your resignations to the board of regents 
not later than August 1, 1916. 

With each of you, throughout your years of con- 
nection with the university, I have had very cordial 
and pleasant personal relations. I regard each of 
you as an able teacher and one capable of render- 
ing a fine service to this institution. I need not as- 
sure you that my recommendation to the board of 
regents will be made with the profoundest regret 
that such a step seems necessary. 


At the same meeting of the board of regents 
(May 18, 1916), Professor Hart was granted a 
leave of absence for one year on his request. 
After receiving notice of his dismissal, he 
sought to forego his leave, asking to be ap- 
pointed his own substitute for the year. This 
request was opposed by Dean Bolton and de- 
nied by President Suzzallo (who had taken 
office July 1, 1915). In a letter dated July 30, 
1915, the latter said: 

My investigations of your relations with the de- 
partment of education indicate that you could not 
be fully cooperative under the present strained con- 
ditions. And so, for the good of the department 
and the university, as well as for your own best 
working power and usefulness, it is better not to 
appoint you as your own substitute, as you had 
requested, 

Under the circumstances, you express a prefer- 
ence not to file the resignation conditional to your 
appointment for the next academic year. I think, 
therefore, I shall follow your preference as to a 
final settlement of the whole matter and let your 
connection with the university cease automatically 
July 31, 1915. 
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I am returning the resignation which you were 
kind enough to send for my use in ease it seemed 
best to handle the matter by a method less congen- 
ial to you. 


The preference of Professor Hart mentioned 
in this letter is expressed in a letter to Presi- 
dent Suzzallo dated July 22, 1915, as follows: 


I have no interest in resigning in order to hold 
this job for another year. 
being of service to the state, the university, my 
profession and the student body just as long as 
possible. I should like to remain here another 
year, if I can render service; if I can not, I know 
that the remaining will be formal and useless. 


I have every interest in 


The connection of Professor Hart with the 
university was accordingly severed July 31, 
1915. 
sity until the following spring when he was 
called to the State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas. 
reinstated in February, 1916. 

It was this reinstatement of Professor Bol- 
ton which called forth a letter (dated February 
28, 1916) from Professor Hart addressed to 
Dean John H. Wigmore, president of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
in which he said: 


Professor Lull remained in the univer- 


Dean Bolton remained also, and was 


I want to call to your attention the situation 
which exists in the University of Washington, and 
ask that you appoint a committee of your associa- 
tion to investigate the matter. 

Last May, at the annual meeting of the board 
of regents, Acting President Landes recommended 
that Dean F. E. Bolton, Associate Professor Lull 
and myself (an assistant professor) all of the de- 
partment of education should be reelected to the 
faculty for another year on the condition that we 
should all hand in our resignations to take effect 
before the end of the new year for which we were 
being reelected. The ostensible and avowed reason 
for this action was that there was a lack of co- 
operation in the department. The regents ap- 
proved the recommendation. In addition, a leave 
of absence for the ensuing year (which I had 
asked for, previously) was granted me—which 
meant that I was almost immediately released from 
active connection with the university. 

Now, it was freely charged at the time, charges 
appearing in several papers, and being voiced by 
representative men and women of the city and 
state, that the wnole matter was a political ‘‘ frame 
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ties in the maintenance of such schools, depart- 
ments and classes; to establish standards for the 
teachers, supervisors and directors of such subjects; 
and to cooperate in the maintenance of schools, de- 
partments or classes supported and controlled by 
the public for the preparation of teachers, super- 
visors and directors of such subjects. 

Section 6. Vocational departments. Any school, 
department or class giving instruction in agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial, trade and home eco- 
nomics subjects approved by the state board of 
education and any school or college so approved, 
training teachers of subjects which receive the 
benefit of federal moneys as herein provided, shall 
be entitled also to receive for the salaries of teach- 
ers of said subjects, an allotment of state money 
equal in amount to the amount of federal money 
which it receives, as herein provided, for the same 
year. The state board of education shall recom- 
mend to each session of the general assembly the 
amount of money which will need to be appropri- 
ated by the state for such allotments during the 
succeeding biennial period. 

Section 7. The state treasurer is hereby desig- 
nated as the custodian of all funds received from 
the United States treasury for vocational education 
under the terms of this act. All moneys so re- 
ceived or appropriated by the state of Ohio for the 
purposes contemplated in the act of congress and in 
this act, or in acts supplementary thereto, shall be 
disbursed in accordance with law, upon the order of 
the state board of education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATIVE STANDING IN COLLEGE OF 
GRADUATES ENTERING VARIOUS 
PROFESSIONS! 


Tue purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the intellectual character of gradu- 
ates of Harvard College entering various pro- 
fessions in so far as that might be ascertaind 
by their records in college work. In all, 2,145 
cases were investigated including graduates 
of the classes of 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904 and 
1905, those classes being selected because they 
were recent enough to illustrate present condi- 
tions and yet permit finding the graduates in 
relatively settled occupations. Not all gradu- 

1 This study was made through the division of 
education at Harvard University. The author is 
indebted to Professor Walter F. Dearborn and to 
Professor Alexander Inglis. 
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ates could be included in the investigation, 
since it was not possible to secure informa- 
tion concerning their occupations in some 
cases. The professions and occupations con- 
sidered were selected on the basis of the classi- 
fication employed in the official Harvard publi- 
cations. Some occupations could not be classi- 
fied separately because of the limited number 
of cases. Even in some occupations listed the 
numbers of cases are too small to warrant the 
drawing of reliable conclusions. 

The college records for the junior and senior 
years of each graduate were examined and the 
necessary tabulations made. It is believed 
that the records of work done in the last two 
years of the college course would give a more 
reliable measure of the intellectual character 
of the graduates than their records for all four 
years of the college course by avoiding the 
dangers of measuring the students’ capacity 
before they have found themselves in college 
work. Manipulation of the material for statis- 
tical purposes necessitated the transmutation 
of the literal values (A, B, C, ete.) employed 
in the college records into numerical values. 
Instead of following the common method of 
assigning arbitrary values to the letters of the 
original records it was decided to interpret 
the literal values in terms of the relative fre- 
quency of the literal values assigned. This 
plan assumes that in the long run the relative 
values of all literal grades above the grade of 
greatest frequency vary inversely as their fre- 
quencies and the relative values of those grades 
below the grade of greatest frequency vary di- 
rectly as their frequencies. In this way the 
following values (valid for comparative pur- 
poses) were determined as follows: A= 20, 
B=12, C=10, D=4, E=1. Any other 
set of values which maintained the same ratios 
might as well have been employed since rela- 
tive standing alone is involved. 

After the average standing of each individ- 
ual had been determined distribution tables 
were made showing the proportion of each 
professional group falling in the lowest third, 
the middle third, and the highest third of all 
cases considered. The results are presented 
in the following tables: 
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ber of cases available for examinatior 


the reliability of the results secured of doubt 


ful value in attempting to estimate the rela 
tive standing in college of graduates entering 
those occupations. For the other occupations 
listed, however, the figures secured afford a 
valuable basis for estimating the pr ybable rela 
tive standing in college work of graduates 
entering them. Especially noteworthy is the 


relatively high selection of students entering 
the professions of education, the ministry, law, 
and perhaps engineering. Noteworthy also is 
the relatively low selection of students enter- 
ng manufacturing and business. 

From the data presented several important 
conclusions appear warranted: 

i. As far as the records received by students 
in college work may be assumed to indicate 
intellectual ability it would seem that the rela- 
tive standing of Harvard College graduates 
entering various professions would be some- 
follows: (1) 


ministry,® (3) law, (4) engi- 


what as education and social 
service, (2) the 
ind (6) journalism® or medicine, 


(9) 


neering, (5) 
(7) 
culture. 

ii. In every one of the subject groups exam- 


manufacturing, (8) business, agri- 


ined students later entering the profession of 
education maintain a relatively high stand- 
ing, somewhat more than one half on the aver- 
age coming from the highest third of the 
classes. 

iii. On the average students later entering 
the ministry maintain a relatively high stand- 
ing in college work, about one half of the 
group coming from the highest third of the 
classes except in natural-science courses.§ 


5 The small number of cases examined conditions 


the reliability of the conclusions drawn. 
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On the average students ter entering 
t rofession f law maintair 1 relatively 
standing in college work, somewhat more 
than two fifths coming from the highest third 
the class. 
v. Students later entering the profession 
engineering tend to be somewhat above th 
rag n college standing, somewhat mor 
than one third coming from the highest third 
f their classes. Considerably greater vari- 





ity is here manifest, however, their ability 
being noticeably strong in natural science, 
and noticeably below average in English. 

vi. Students entering the profession of medi- 
cine are apparently somewhat below students 
entering some other professions, less than one 
third coming from the highest third of the 
classes on the average. Particularly notice- 
able is the fact that they do not on the whole 
manifest any special ability in natural science. 

vii. Students later entering the field of jour- 
expected, manifest their 
greatest English. Nevertheless 
their ability in that special field is not as 


nalism, as would be 


strength in 


great as might be expected.® 

viii. Students later entering the fields of 
manufacture and business apparently come 
from a relatively low portion of the student 
body. 


wondered at since these are fields into which 


This is not, perhaps, greatly to be 


a large proportion of students drift frequently 
without special intention and in part as the 
result of having no special profession. It is 
particularly noticeable that such students do 
not manifest special aptitude for or ability in 
the economic sciences. 
Cuartes H. Pauty 
Boyp ScHOOL, 
Sotvay, N. Y. 








